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formulate a synthetic proposition. To establish this view more
firmly (though it has already been proved in the Postulates of
Empirical Thought and tacitly assumed throughout the Dialectic)
he points out that existence cannot be regarded as a predicate
since it adds no new determination to any concept. There is no
difference whatever as far as predicates are concerned between a
hundred real thalers and a hundred imagined thalers, and to
suggest that there is implies merely that the concept is imperfect.
'The.'reality* of the real thalers lies in their synthetic connexion
with actual or possible experience, not with anything which can be
discovered by analysis of concepts.

Thus if the existence of God is to be proved at all, it must be
shown to be a condition of possible experience, that is as syntheti-
cally connected with our actual perception of phenomena. It can
never be demonstrated by pure reason alone.

The Cosmological Proof
The cosmological proof is the scholastic offspring of Aristotle's
demonstration of the existence of a necessary first cause, and is
otherwise known as the proof a contingentia mundi. It argues from
the conditioned and therefore contingent character of all observed
phenomena to the existence of an absolute or uncaused cause, and
is not actually distinguishable from the argument contained in the
thesis of the Fourth Antinomy.
It has a prima facie advantage over the ontological proof in
that it takes its start from an admitted fact, namely the con-
tingency of the given, but Kant finds no difficulty in demonstrating
that this advantage is merely superficial. His refutation is an
application of what he holds that the section on the Antinomies
has already demonstrated, namely that the concept of a first cause
as itself a term in the phenomenal series is not required by and is
even inconsistent with the demands of the understanding; whereas
the postulation of it as outside the series is the postulation of the
existence of a determinate thing in itself. But the thing in itself
cannot be known (since it cannot be given in sense perception),
and therefore its existence can never be demonstrated synthetically.
Hence the demonstration of the existence of a transcendent first
cause can be achieved only by pure reason, that is by falling
back on the ontological argument which has already been dis-
credited.